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THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 

My soul floats in the thought of God, 
As birds float in the air ; 

Like them, from thickets dark she springs, 
And the low grounds of care. 

Upward they fly, and I too soar; 

With one glad thought my spirit sings, 
For I escape from ranges bare, 
To the wide thought of Him 

Whom I adore. 

The birds may swim 

In tideless seas of air above, 

But I float only in God's love. 


My spirit rests in thoughts of God, 
As birds poise on the wing: 
Strong currents of the upper air 
Support them while they sing. 
So rest I in this thought, as broad, 
As deep, as wide as heaven, and dare 
To rest while mighty currents swing 
On their majestic way. 
“Thou art my God!” 
When this I say, 
My soul draws breath in utter rest, 
As if I leaned upon his breast! 


Mary C. Gates, in S. S. Times. 
Amherst, Mass. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES KIRK, 
( Continued.) 
1845. First month 5th. Left home in my own con- 
veyance as companion to Ann Weaver and Susanna 
Lower, on a religious visit to some of the meetings 
of Friends in Pennsylvania. We attended those of 
Wrightstown, Makefield, Buckingham Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Plumstead, Doylestown, and Solebury, 
and crossing the Delaware river drove thirteen miles 
to Kingwood. N. J.,and on the 9th attended that 
monthly meeting. In the afternoon we went fifteen 
miles on the way to Stroudsburg, and crossed the 
river on a boat the next morning at Otter’s Ferry, 
and drove six miles up the river and through the 
Water Gap. A beautiful, romantic sight! Well 
worth a journey of fifty miles to any one fond of na- 
tural scenery. A further drive of four miles took us 
to Stroudsburg. The next three days we visited the 
families of Friends in that locality, attended their 
meeting on First-day morning, and had a meeting in 
the evening in the Court House. On the 13th we 


started for Richland, dining at Nazareth, nineteen 
miles, and twenty-two miles farther took us to our 
At Richland we visited some of the 
14th, 


destination. 
families, and held a meeting in the evening. 
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rode eighteen miles to Gwynedd,had a meeting in the 
afternoon and went to William Foulke’s to supper, 
where I separated from my companions. William 
took Ann and Susanna te their homes, and I re- 
turned to mine and found the family well, but a fa- 
vorite horse dead. 

This year Texas was wrested from the Mexican 
Government and made one of the States of the 
Union, with a constitution that slavery shall never 
be abolished,—as though we could ignore the justice 
of the Almighty. 

In the spring of 1846 my nearest neighbor, after 
three months’ sickness and suffering (through which 
I nursed him faithfully), died, leaving a wife, four 
small children and very limited means. As it was 
necessary these should be cared for, we took the 
youngest son, a nice little boy under seven years of 
age,and he remained with us until he was about 
eighteen, then he went to Philadelphia, became an 
apprentice in a large manufacturing establishment, 
and in a few years was one of the firm; a striking 
instance of what honesty, industry, and integrity 
will accomplish. Another son and a daughter by a 
former marriage were provided for by the will of 
their maternal grandfather, and as the property had 
been in the family for generations, this son was de- 
sirous of retaining the possession of it, but as he was 
a minor I, being his guardian, bought it for him, and 
held it until he was of age, then deeded it to him; 
all very satisfactory. The farm was rented, and as 
the house accommodate two families, the 
widow and children had a home there free of rent, 
and we favored them in every way wecould. I have 
dwelt thus long on this because, for several years, 
next to my own family, they claimed much of my 
attention. 


could 


In the Tenth month of this year I accompanied 
Elizabeth Newport and Elizabeth Paxson on a relig- 
ious visit to the families of Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting. At this time Wrightstown Meeting was 
composed of one hundred and fifty-seven families 
and parts of families. (See Memoirs of E. Newport, 
page 150.) 

The following winter, one ‘f our members being 
about to marry, applied to me to sell him a piece of 
land upon which to build a house. On conferring, 
we concluded to buy out a person already estab- 
lished in the same business. Finding he had no 
means except what was necessary to the continuance 
of his trade, which was that of a shoemaker, and 
that there was a mortgage of $800 on the property, I 
furnished the remaining $700 and took his note at 5 
per cent. interest, without any security. He was a 
goodly, honest man and gradually the debt was can- 
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celled. The last day of this year Mother Conard de- 
parted this life, and the following fall the farm was 
sold, and as we were nearly out of debt for the farm, 
we continued there. 

The years 1848-’49 were passed as many others 
have been in attending to home duties and some- 
times in aiding our ministers in their religious ser- 
vices by taking them from one meeting to another 
in our carriages. In the Seventh month, 1850, I ac- 
companied Elizabeth Newport and her companion to 
visit Friends in their families or meetings within the 
limits of Western Quarterly Meeting, Pa. (See Me- 
moirs, page 157.) 

The time had now arrived in which I had real- 
ized the fulfillment of the covenant I made on my 
first setting out in life, that if I was favored to own 
a farm worth ten thousand dollars I would be satis- 
fied, and not desire more. The day 1 made the last 
payment on the farm was one of thanksgiving and 
praise to my Heavenly Father for his many blessings 
vouchsafed to me. But now came the struggle. I 
was in a good way of making money and circum- 
stances favored my continuing in the same way as 
heretofore. After some reflection I concluded to 
build a house for the widow and fatherless, which 
was done in the summer of 1851, at an expense of 
one thousand dollars over and above our own labor 
and the board of the workmen. The house, which 
was of stone, contained six rooms and a kitchen. 
The homestead of which I have before spoken hay- 
ing been sold out of the family, the widow and two 
children moved into the new home in the spring of 
1852. 

The following winter I accompanied Elizabeth 
Newport and Tacy Paxson on a religious visit to 
some of the meetings within the limits of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, and to many slaveholders and their 
families in various neighborhoods, which was kindly 
accepted by them. In these visits gospel truths were 
freely declared. We traveled in our own conveyance, 
and as the roads were often very bad, it was some- 
times hard to endure. We went as far south as Win- 
chester, Va., and were absent about six weeks. (For 
a fuller account see Memoirs of E. N., page 184.) 

After leaving Winchester, where we had meetings 
among Friends and others, we turned our faces to- 
wards the mountains,where for weeks and weeks we 
were entirely among strangers. This, together with 
having a mountainous country and strange roads to 
travel over, made us feel sad indeed, but we felt that 
we were in the line of our duty, and we never missed 
our way, or met with any serious accident. During 
all that long, tedious journey there was never a day 
or an hour in which I could not appeal to my Heavy- 
enly Father and say: “ Thou knowest,O Father, I 
am endeavoring to serve thee.” And now, though 
years have passed since that journey took place, I do 
not feel that the sin of omission or commission can 
be laid to my charge in the performance of it. 

The unrighteousness of slavery still pressing upon 
the mind of Elizabeth Newport, she felt required to 
pay the slaveholders another visit, and she obtained 
from her respective meetings a minute for religious 
service in five or six of the Southern States. As she 





and I had always traveled together in near unity and 
sympathy, we became closely banded in the service. 
I had now many seasons of deep baptism and much 
searching of heart to know the mind of truth in re- 
gard to my accompanying her in this great and 
weighty undertaking,—for I did earnestly seek to be 
guided aright, and what added to the weight on my 
mind my wife did not approve of my going. She 
had let in the belief that if I did go I would not re- 
turn alive. This was a sore trial to me, but I was 
deeply convinced that if I attended to the pointings 
of truth all would be right, both temporally and 
spiritually. Many of my friends encouraged me, es- 
pecially my wife’s sisters, whose kindness I can never 
forget.’ 

We left our homes on the 5th of Twelfth month, 
1853, and drove to Wilmington the first night. (See 
Memoirs, 217.) 

On the 2d of Second month, 1854, according to 
previous arrangement, we were met at Maysville, 
Kentucky, by William W. and Lydia Longstreth, 
who took our places as companions for E. N., on her 
mission to New Orleans, we feeling permitted to re- 
turn to our dear homes. We parted in much ten- 
derness of feeling. About sunset Eliza Clinger and I 
took passage on board an Alleghany packet, expect- 
ing to reach Pittsburg in forty hours, but owing to 
the low state of the water we often ran aground and 
were more than ninety hours on the river, making a 
tedious passage, and as the horses would neither eat 
nor drink much, on account of the noise, it made it 
wearing on the mind. Finding we could not get to 
Pittsburg on that boat, all the passengers, except 
ourselves got on another, and we would gladly have 
done so, but they would not take horses and carriage, 
but told us another boat would be along in a few 
hours; and this proved to be the case, for about that 
time another made its appearance, on which we were 
taken and landed in Pittsburg on the 7th. Here I 
had thought of putting the horses and carriage on 
the cars and coming immediately to Philadelphia ; 
but for this they asked forty dollars, so I concluded 
to try it in my own conveyance. Though the horses 
were in poor traveling order, owing to their having 
been so long on the boat, making the prospect of a 
journey of 300 miles quite formidable, we left Pitts- 
burg about two o’clock, and came fifteen miles that 
day. The next two days we drove forty miles, and 
the two following days forty-one. On the 14th we 
lodged at Joseph S. Walton’s, Fallowfield, Pa., and 
were truly glad to be once more under a Friend’s 
roof, it having been just seven weeks since we en- 
joyed that favor. The next day we came on to my 
brother-in-law’s, Charles Thomas’s, at the Valley. 
The roads were bad again, but by taking good care of 
the horses, they had improved. 

On the 16th I reached my dear home, weary and 


1In a letter received from his wife while engaged in this 
service, she writes: ‘‘ Believing as I do, that nothing less than 
an impression of a duty required of thee to aid in this great 
work has called thee from home at this time, I am often with 
thee in spirit and feel truly desirous thee may be enabled to per- 
form the part of the labor assigned to thee to the honor of the 
great Head of the Church, and be permitted to return to thy 
family with the sweet reward of peace.” 
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worn, but with a peaceful mind, a little before night, 
and found my family all well,and I was in good 
health, for which favor I felt truly thankful. When 
I consider the many exposures and hardships we had 
to undergo, I fully believe the Almighty Power, 
whose very self is Love, bore us up and carried us 
through that arduous journey. No one can know or 
enter into feeling with such a concern as that was, 
unless they have passed through something similar ; 
for it may truly be said that “ seeing is believing, but 
feeling hath no fellow.” 

The year 1856 was an eventful one to us. Six of 
our friends, including our dear sister Ruth Thomas, 
were removed by death. On the 22d of the Fifth 
month, our son was married to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Watson and Margaret H. Twining, and the follow- 
ing summer he brought his wife to live under the 
same roof with us, the house having been enlarged 
to accommodate two families. William was to bethe 
farmer, and we were to retire from business, and my 
sincere desire was that we might so walk by that 
Divine rule which is sufficient to govern us in all 
things, that neither they nor we might ever have 
cause to regret the arrangement. 

On the 18th of First month, 1857, E. Newport, 
Margaret Hazelton, and I left home to attend Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, and to visit the families of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. Part of the time the weather 
was severely cold, in some places the thermometer 
standing 22° below zero. (See E. N.’s Memoirs,p. 288.) 

The following summer was marked by a drouth 
of unusual length. For three months we had 
scarcely any rain; less than I ever knew for so longa 
period of time; but on the 4th of Eighth month we 
were favored with a fine shower which was consid- 
ered a great blessing. The ground had become so 
dry the grass was as dead as it is in winter. Corn 
and potatoes ceased to grow; the hay was cut and 
gathered, but did not make more than half a crop. 
But the rain came in time to save the corn and pota- 
toes, so that there was a reasonable crop, especially 
of the latter, and the anxious ones who had feared a 
season of want, were relieved. Thanks to an all-wise 
Providence ! 

I have thought it best to leave a little account of 
this drouth, that if the like should again occur the 
people may know that nothing new had happened. 

On the 17th of Sixth month, 1861, I left home in 
company with E. Newport and Mary Evans, to at- 
tend Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting and the 
meetings composing it. (For a fuller account see Me- 
moirs, page 248.) 

In 1867 I again visited Loudoun county, Va., as 
companion for Joseph Horner, and in passing through 
the country and bebolding the destruction caused by 
the late war, I was deeply impressed with the dread- 
ful effects of slavery. No language can describe the 
heavy woes it has entailed upon the people, both 
white and colored. 

[ To be Continued.] 


“'Warer refreshes and revives the thirsty trav- 
eler; salvation to a dry and withered world is a 
pure river of water of life.’ ” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE BIBLE. 


Tue query has often arisen, Why will people call, 
and persist in calling the Bible bya title it never 
claims for itself, “The Word of God,” and which is 
proven on its own pages to be erroneous ? 

“The Word of God is quick and powerful, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding asunder of soul and spirit, joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” 

Who can attribute such power to a tome, no mat- 
ter how precious and valuable it may be? 

“The letter killeth,” the Spirit quickeneth, and 
Christ is that quickening Spirit, and “ without bis 
Spirit we are none of his.” 

“Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him, and without him was nothing made 
that was made. In him was life, and the Life was 
the Light of men.” John]: 1. 

Now, the Bible was not in the beginning with 
God, was not God, nothing was made by it, and all 
was made without it,—so it cannot be that all Crea- 
tive Word that was before Abraham, even in the be- 
ginning,—cannot be that Spiritual Rock of which the 
children of Israel drank, for that Rock was Christ. 

When he was in that “ prepared body,” born of 
the Virgin Mary, as it is recorded: ‘“‘ Lo! I come, in 
the volume of the Book it is written of me to do thy 
will, Oh ! God,” “ and a body hast thou prepared me,” 
he told the people they searched the Scriptures for 
in them they thought they had eternal life, and they 
are they that testify of me, but ye will not come unto 
me; that ye may have life.”’ 

He was and is the Life and Light of men, and his 
light now, as of old,shineth in darkness, and is not 
comprehended by it. He is “ the grace of God that 
brings salvation, and hath appeared to all men teach- 
ing to deny all ungodliness and worldly lust, to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” 

The same charge as of old, is now: “ Ye will not 
come unto me.” Where are we to find him? Within 
us. “ Know ye not that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
ye be reprobates?” He is God’s gift for man’s sal- 
vation, to the very ends of the earth. 

If immediate, Divine revelation has ceased, salva- 
tion has also, seeing, “It is Life eternal to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.” “And no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father, or the Father but the Son, and him te 
whomsoever he will reveal him.” 

All saving knowledge, therefore, comes from Di- 
vine revelation, and if that has ceased what will be- 
come of mankind? Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
which is his power, it has not ceased ! God hath not 
left himself without a witness in the heart of every 
one,—a witness for the good and against the evil,a 
word nigh, even in the heart and mouth. His call is 
freely extended : “ Look unto me all ye ends of the 
earth, and be ye saved.” “All that will come, may 
come, and partake of the water of life freely.” 
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“Except a man be born again, he cannot inherit 
the kingdom of heaven ;”—born of the Spirit. As 
the power of the Highest overshadowed Mary and 
the holy child Jesus was born of her,—the never 
sinning Son of God,—so must his power overshadow 
our souls and we come to know a quickening into 
life of the pure Seed in us which breathes Abba, 
Father, in the spirit of true adoption. This is the 
“child born, the son given,”—the “Christ within, 
the hope of glory,”—the Son “the Father heareth 
always.” 

Mary’s will was brought unto subjection to the 
Divine; “ behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me even as thou wilt,” and as our wills are 
brought under the same, even to doing the Father’s 
will, then Christ will own us in nearest connection. 
“ Whosoever doeth the will of my Father, the same 
is my mother, brother, and sister; then are we heirs 
of God and joint heirs with Christ ; then are we born 
again, even of that incorruptible seed.” 

That Word which is nigh, even in the heart, isa 
sure teacher and, if we will implicitly follow its dic- 
tates, it will lead and guide us into all truth. 

Oh! that the children of men were wise, and 
would cease from man, whose breath is in his nos- 
trils, his contrivances, interpretations, doctrines, and 
dogmas, and turn unto the pure, living witness in 
the heart,—there is the tempter, there the Saviour ;— 
do the will of the Father and be taught by him the 
true doctrine, what a benison would rest on the 
land. “Zion would be redeemed with judgments, 
and her converts with righteousness.” 

The antbem would resound “Glory to God in 
the highest; on earth, peace and good will to men.” 
War with carnal weapons would be no more; 
“swords would be turned into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks.” One universal Alleluia 
would fill the earth and the welkin resound with 
“ Praise ye the Lord.” E, 8. Leeps. 

Winona, Ohio. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
SWARTHMORE. 


( Continued.) 


Tue following work is in 568 octavo pages: “ Quaker- | 


ism the Path-way to Paganism: or a View of the 
Quakers’ Religion; being an Examination of the 
Thesis and Apologie of Robert Barclay, . . . By 
John Brown 1678,” and contains at the end 
65 quotations from George Keith’s “ Way Cast Up,” 
which he names as “ blasphemous heterodoxies.” 
The three books now to be mentioned, all written 
in opposition to Friends, contain the word “ Im- 
primatur” or its equivalent “ Licensed,” with the 
date and signature of some official, an authorization 
which of course is seldom if ever found in the works 
of Friends. The first is an answer to one of Thomas 
Ellwood’s writings, by an anonymous writer who is 
supposed to be Edward Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester. 
The second is by Thomas Comber and is also in reply 
to Thos. Ellwood. Both of which were published in 
1678. The third, called “The Papist’s Younger 
Brother,” etc., 1679, seems to be quite rare, since 
Joseph Smith mentions in two places that there is a 








copy of it in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Sey. 
eral other books are similarly mentioned as to be 
found in the British Museum. 

The last mentioned book, which seems to have 
been written by one Leonard Wastall, of the Church 
of England, was most vigorously replied to by George 
Whitehead, in “ The Real Quaker a Real Protestant, 
and the Spirit of Popery directly struck at. In An- 
swer to a most Malicious and Scandalous Book, enti- 
tled, The Papist’s Younger Brother,” ete. Printed 
in the year 1679. The former owner of this book 
has written within its pages: “ Leonard Wastal]— 
Leo a Lion—hath signalized himself to posterity for 
a malicious persecutor and Blasphemer and mocker 
and scoffer at the Light (which is the Light of Christ 
in Man: And the spirit in Man weh is the Candle of 
the Lord.) Now if the Reader would find another 
Leonard or Lion Like Spirited Mans works upon 
Record—I Thomas Milner have the Devillish works 
in Print of one Leonard Letchford—A priest A most 
wicked Persecutor and Prosecutor of one Ambrose 
Rigg A Book in Quarto as Large in Bulk or Larger 
than this of Wastalls—they lived in times when 
Kings and Princes were Led by the dark Lanthorns 
then but Light is Rissen And the Horns of [ ] are 
Breaking—And our posterity will see the Light—the 
True Light that enlightens within every Man if hee 
will not willfully wink and walk in darkness. Kings 
And Princes shall and will come to the Brightness of 
its Riseing Within them and bee Light in the Lord 
Amen.—July ye 8th, 1735.” 

Henry Thorp has written, “ Very, very Scarce,” 


| “I never saw but this one copy” in “ The Christian- 


Quaker, Distinguished from the Apostate and Inno- 
vator. By William Rogers, on behalf of him- 
self and other Friends in Truth concerned.” 168), 
This work is by a sympathizer with John Story and 
John Wilkinson in their separation from the Society, 
and is largely an attack upon George Fox. It is re- 
plied to by George Whitehead (anon.) in his “ The 
Accuser of our Brethrep Cast Down in Righteous 


| Judgment,” 1681, and again in his “ Judgment fixed 


upon the Accuser of our Brethren, and the Real 
Quaker Vindicated,” 1682; and by Richard.’ Another 
“extremely scarce” book, and “ a very nice copy,” 
too, is “A Collection of the Writings of . 
Humphry Smith,” 1683. He concludes one of his 
Epistles to Friends with the words: “ Written by one 
that hath learned (as he was taught) To forsake the 
Devil and all his Works, the Vanities of the wicked 
World, to hold the true Christian Faith, and to keep 
God’s holy Will and Commandments, and walk in 
the same all the dayes of his Life. H. 8.” To whicha 
former owner has added: “ This is part of our church 
catechism wch ye Quakers vainly despise. R.T.” 

Humphry Smith laid down his life for his testi- 
mony to truth in 1663. He published his prophetic 
vision of the fire of London in 1660. He foresaw too 
his imprisonment, and that it would cost him his life. 

The last of “ several Testimonies concerning 
Ann Whitehead,” 1686, is signed by seventy-nine 
members of Womens-Meeting in London. 


William Rogers’s Book. London, 1681.’’ 





1 Richardson in “A Few Ingredients against the Venom in 
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Of William Sewel’s writings we have the original 
Dutch edition of his “ History of the Quakers,” pub- 
lished in 1717, as well as the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
editions in English; two American reprints; and 
the German edition of 1742. We have also his Dutch 
translation of William Penn’s “ No Cross, No Crown,” 
printed in Amsterdam in 1687, and possessing pecu- 
liar interest as having been, in all probability, his 
own copy, since it contains the autograph of his son, 
“ Willem Sewel de Jouge.” 

William Penn’s “‘ Good Advice to the Church of 
England, Roman Catholick, and Protestant Dissen- 
ter” etc., was published anonymously in 1687, and 
was “ Licensed June the 30th, 1687.” The preface is 
brief and to the point: “The Preface. Reader, No 
matter who, but what ; and yet if thou wouldst know 
the Author, he is an Englishman, and therefore 
obliged to this Country, and the Laws that made 
him Free. 

“That single Consideration were enough to com- 
mand this Undertaking; for ’tis to persuade his 
Country Men to be delivered of the greatest yoke a 
Nation can well suffer under,— Penal Laws for Religion, 
| mean. 

“And now thou hast both the who, and what ; If 
thou art Wise and Good, thou art above my Epethites 
and more my Flatteries ; If not, I am in the Right 
tolet’um alone. Read, Think. and Judge. Liberty, 
English and Christian, is all that is sought in the ensu- 
ing Discourse. Adieu.” 

In the preface to another book I find so much 
that is appropriate to the objects of this library— 
and of all libraries—that I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing at length, from the preface to the Writings 
of . . . John Burnyeat,” London, 1691 : 

“The End of Books is the End of Preaching, viz.: 
Informing the Inquirer, Stirring up the Careless, 
Stopping the Gainsayer, and Comforting and Build- 
ing up those, whose faces are turned already Sion- 
ward; and that are Attended with many Frercises in 
their Journey to Everlasting Habitations. And as the 
End is the same, so where the Servants of Christ can- 
not come, Books may ; that are the Testimony of their 
Care and Ministry for others: They remain also with 
us, and are a Memorial of those that writ them, when 
they are Gathered to their Fathers; and by them the 
Living often Converse with the Dead ; who yet Die 
not, but Live in their Labours, in the Children they 
beget to God; in their Writings they leave behind 
them, as Pledges of their Love and Care for the 
Flock.” 

“The first [of the following Writings] is an Ac- 
count of his own Convincement, the Path he trod in to 
Peace with God out of a Wicked World, where the 
Heavenly Call found him; It is Sweet, Lively, In- 
structive, and Persuading to others to Try, as he did, 
and to Embrace the Holy Truth. Then follows a 
Relation of his Travels and Ministry in these Nations, 
and beyond the Seas ; A Pleasant and Season- 
ing Lecture both for the Young who love to hear of 
Voyages, to excite them to seek the Lord, his Way 
and Kingdom, and to Journey towards the New and 
Heavenly Jerusalem ; and to Quicken those more 
Aged, to shake off their Dust, the Earth, that is too 
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Apt to Contract and Stick upon them in the Daily At- 
tention they give to their Temporal Affairs ; and to 
Lift up their Eyes, and see the Fields, how White they 
are to Harvest, and how few Labourers there are to 
Take it in.” He visited this part of America in 1671 
and 1672. 

Joan Vokins, of whom we have an account, vis- 
ited the same parts in 1679 and 80. 

(Conclusion Next Week). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. 
( Conclusion.) 
Do not then complain, nor hesitate to use your will 
to keep yourself perfectly quiet. Only be devoutly 
thankful that you have enough at your command to 
do this; and if after a while this will not do, eat 
something, which by this time you should have 
learned always to have within reach. One cracker 
will often be enough to send you into the region of 
unconsciousness. The physiological reason for the 
working of this simple remedy is plain. Butif you 
are accustomed to lie awake for hours, you had better 
make a practice of eating regularly before going to 
bed, preferably something warm. While you are 
waiting for sleep to come to you, you will certainly 
be thinking of something, probably of the very things 
which you are most tired of considering ; and here, 
too, you must use your will to determine the course 
of your thought, and if it persistently goes back to 
the avoided topic, you must just as persistently call it 
away and set it on another track. What the track 
shall be matters not much, but it mast be of yourown 
choosing, and it must be something which involves a 
little exercise of the memory, a list of incidents 
which you recall with a little difficulty, say either in 
your life or in the life of some one else, and which 
have a certain order in regard to time, or an arbi- 
trary one which you have given them. To repeat 
poetry which one knows by ueart, or to count, is not 
enough; I think there must always be a little call 
upon the memory to produce the best result. If you 
make a mistake in the order of your events, start at 
the beginning and go over them again, and if you do 
this over and over, you will often find that you begin 
to do it sleepily, and then the battle is won. ; 

So much directly for sleep. But one way of help 
outside of this is to make yourself as much as possi- 
ble a creature of habit as to your every-day life. Some 
regular routine—the most that you can secure under 
your circumstances—will prove of great assistance, in 
that it will relieve you of the necessity of constant 
decisions as to what you are to do,and when. It will 
put you somewhat in the position of an irresponsible 
person, or, at any rate, of a person who is responsible 
only for the carrying out of the orders of another. 
Allow yourself, then, to fall into as many habits as 
you can. ; 

You have necessarily a great many details to ar- 
range, a great many things to care for, and very little 
time to do this in. They are things of no value in 
themselves, they are trifles, and yet it is upon the 
proper care of these trifles that often the whole com- 
fort of a household depends. Do not try to carry 
these in your memory. Keep always with you—I 
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am speaking of sensible women, and I take it for 
granted that all such have attainable pockets—a little 
memorandum-book, dated on each page for the days 
of the year. If anything is to be done at a certain 
time, put it down when you think of it, on its proper 
page. You will soon form a habit of lookiag at your 
book every morning, and you will find there, already 
set down for you, what you would otherwise bave to 
think of for the day. If you are going to buy things 
in different shops, arrange from this before you go out 
the most convenient order in which to visit them, 
and then follow it as mechanically as if you were a 
little child, and had been sent out on errands for 
some one else. I have met with people who objected 
to this plan of writing down things to be done, seem- 
ing to have a feeling that to do so would imply some 
mental incapacity on their part. Many persons seem 
to think that the memory is a very high faculty of 
the mind, and mournfully presage a failure of their 
powers because they can no longer remember insig- 
nificant dates, names, and facts. 


the lowest faculties that we have, and one in which 
example. 
houses of our friends. 
selves glad that our minds are capable of higher and 


more fruitful contents. To have the mind 
habitually full of the petty details is, as many a 


mother of a family sorrowfully knows, to become ab- | 


solutely unable to read anything but the daily paper, 
and to see herself compelled to much the same life as 
that of the tread-mill horse ; to feel herself shut out 


from all the broad and life-giving currents of thought, | 
to find herself at last unable to interest or even to | 


amuse those whom she longs to serve, and to see her- 
self old before her time. For nothing cuts the wrin- 
kles of age so quickly and surely as the holding of 
the mind on the petty trifles of every day ; nothing 
keeps man or woman young and fresh like broad and 
deep mental activity. Use, then, your little memo- 
randum-book—it must be little, so that you can have 
it with you always—to keep safe for you the things 
which you have to do for every day, and save your 


mind to do what the Creator intended it to do—to | 


grow and develop continually. After all, the life is 
more than meat, and surely we are bound for another 


country than that in which we now are. This weare | 
apt too often practically to forget, though we may ac- | 


knowledge it regularly on Sundays. 
work but the worry which kills. 


It is not the 


In every way you must put yourself in the condi- | 


tion to be rested, for, after all, you are in higher 
hands than your own, and pretty much all you can 


do is to furnish occasions for anything that deserves 


the name of real rest. You cannot get at it simply 
by your will; it cannot be taken by force any more 


than the kingdom of Heaven. The way to it lies not | 


through the path of the overruling law, but in con- 
formity to it, just as the way to the abolition of the 
curse of slavery in this country lay. All you can do 
is to put yourself in the position of rest, and then 





But this abstract | 
memory, which has for its office to recall quite un- | 
connected .and meaningless things, is really one of | 





wait. Take, then, voluntarily, all the quietness that 
is possible for you. If there is anything which you 
have been accustomed to do standing, and which you 
can do sitting, make yourself sit down to it. Many 
people waste more energy in dressing, for instance, 
than would suffice, properly expended, to learn sten- 
ography or the use of the type-writer. But to find 
out just where in the manifold and oft-repeated pro. 
cess of putting off and putting on clothes, wasted en- 
ergy in walking and in standing can be saved, re. 
quires thought and invention. Most people will be 
surprised to find how much can be saved. For those 


| who are honestly and necessarily trying to make 
| their “ little economies,” to use a French expression, 


equal their necessary nervous expenditures, the old 
rule may be good, though it would not do for the 
world in general —“‘ Never stand when you can sit, 
and never sit when you can lie down.” Avoid al! 
unobjectified motion. I mean, if you are waiting for 
a street car, do not describe arabesques with the end 
of your umbrella in the mud or dust of the sidewalk, 
Do not play with your shopping bag; let your watch 
chain obey the impulse of gravitation without inter- 


| ference from you; sit perfectly still at the table, and 
we are excelled by many annimals—the horse, for | 
There is no disgrace in not being able to | 
remember names and dates, or the numbers of the | 
In fact, we ought to feel our- | 


let your knife and your napkin-ring rest too. It 
would seem that I am unnecessarily repeating only 
the rules of good breeding, but it will do no harm to 
repeat them when they coincide, as here, with the 
laws of desired health. 

By this time you ought to feel a sympathy with 
even inanimate things, and want to let them lie still. 
You ought to want to go and help the poor little mul- 
lein fallen behind in the great mullein procession 
that every summer climbs the rocky bill-side, and 
which has succeeded only in poking its head through 
the bars of the fence till it is all twisted with the ef 
fort—you ought to want to help even the little mul- 
lein to get through, and to relieve it from what must 
be a horrible ache in its woolly neck. The general 
rule is, make no motion which has not a definite aim 
and object ; and those who will follow this rule, and 


| check themselves every time that they find them- 


selves breaking it, will be surprised to discover not 
only how many these motions are, but also what a re- 
flex influence toward quietness will be exerted on 
the mind. 

The great master Balzac, than whom no one, not 
even Shakespeare, has more deeply studied human 
nature, says of one of his most celebrated characters 
one of his masterly misers, “This man used to pause 
in the middle of what he was saying and remain 
silent while a carriage was passing, so as not to force 
his voice.” We who need to hoard our nervous en- 
ergy may learn even from the old miser. Do not, 
when you are resting, 80 much as take the pains to 
place your hands in any particular position. Let 
them fall where they will, and lie there undisturbed. 
Even such little things as these will help to put you 
into the condition of passivity, and that is exactly 
what you need. It is by a long series of just such 
trifling activities that you have become to Nature the 
debtor who has arrears to make up, and she does not 
object at all to the installment plan, though she will 
exact her full pay, even to the uttermost farthing 
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Shut your eyes whenever you can, and keep them 
shut. This will not only rest the nerves of the eye, 
but will remove from your perception many objects 
which otherwise, if you saw them, you would at least 
idly wonder about, or which very probably might 
start a train of thought. It is not necessary for you 
to see everything in the room where you happen to 
be. In fact, it is quite desirable that you should not. 
I venture to hazard the inquiry whether one reason 
why near-sighted eyes have the reputation of lasting 
longer than others may not be that they are not used 
too much. Their owner knows that there are many 
things which he cannot see distinctly, and hence does 
not make the effort to see them, and his eyes thus 
get more rest than if they were normal. But, at any 
rate, that we have eyelids is a pretty sure indication 
that we were intended to make use of them to rest 
the eyes. Take, then, all the voluntary rest which 
you can get, and for every muscle of the body, not 
forgetting the little ones of the fingers and the eyes. 
For those people who are the busiest there is no loss 
but rather a gain of time in this. 

The Arab proverb says: “ Hurry is the devil,” and 
this is certainly true in the amount of nervous en- 
ergy which it takes out of one. But that we may 
avoid getting into a hurry, one of the chief requisites 
is that everything belonging to us should be in per- 
fect order. Everything that we own should at all 
times have its own place, and, unless in use, be al- 
ways in that place. If we are not of those to whom 
such order is a necessity and an esthetic pleasure, 
then, if we would preserve all the nervous energy 
possible, we must cultivate the habit as one of our 
most precious possessions. One reason why there is 
rest in heaven is undoubtedly because its first law is 
order. The amount of time and of worry that is 
saved by having all things in place is simply incalcu- 
lable. And like the habit of keeping still, it exerts a 
powerful reflex influence on the mind, a fact which 
is seldom appreciated by school-teachers, if one may 
judge by the condition in which we are sure to find 
the desks of the children if we open them at an un- 
expected time. 

For those who are tired, and who have the cour- 
age and the perseverance which are necessary to lift 
themselves out of the trouble in which their wills 
have placed them, it may be added that it will often 
be quite necessary for them to avoid pleasure as an- 
noyance. For a concert may make as much demand 
upon the nervous strength as a piece of work, in the 
call which it gives to the emotions. 

But—and this is often the most important thing 
to be said—there is nothing which will give a chance 
for rest to overtired nerves so surely as a simple, re- 
ligious faith in the overruling, wise, and tender Prov- 
idence which has us in its keeping. It isin chafing 
against the conditions of our lives that we tire our- 
selves immeasurably. It is in being anxious about 
things which we cannot help that we often do the 
most of our spending. A simple faith in God, which 
practically and every moment, and not only theoreti- 
cally and on Sundays, rests on the knowledge that 
He cares for us at least as much as we care for those 
who are the dearest to us, will do much to give the 


tired nerves the feeling of the bird in its nest. Do 
not spend what strength you have, like the clematis, 
in climbing on yourself, but lay hold on things that 
are eternal, and the peace of them will pass into your 
soul like a healing balm. Put yourself in the great 
everlasting currents, and then you can rest on your 
oars, and let those currents bear you on their 
strength. 


THE INFLUENCES FOR PEACE. 
At Boston, on the “ Fourth of July,’ the orator of 
the public meeting was Josiah Quincy, Jr., who took 
for his theme the influences that favor the establish- 
ment of peace in the world. He said: 

Let me attempt, within the limits imposed upon 
me, to point out some of the great forces which are 
now working on the side of permanent peace, and 
bringing its attainment within the range of vision of 
the statesman and the philosopher, and to show the 
connection of this subject with the past history and 
present tendencies of the United States. Political 
economy and religion, science and ethics, the philoso- 
phy of politics, and the philosophy of history alike 
declare the vast mischief that man has suffered, and 
is still suffering from war. It degrades the condition 
of labor and prevents the natural growth of capital ; 
it perverts the moral nature of men; it prevents the 
evolution of a true civilization ; it is the great but- 
tress of autocratic rule and the chief obstruction in 
the path of popular government. 

In the first place, recent discoveries have made 
very clear what has long seemed probable, that in 
the contest between the forces of destruction and the 
means of defense the ultimate victory must rest with 
the former. Man’s power to destroy by means of 


the high explosives of which so many are now 


known, explosives in comparison with which the ac- 
tion of gunpowder becomes almost insignificant, 
must far outrun his power to continue adequate de- 
fenses. The problem of destruction is now a very 
simple one in itself, however great may be the field 
for the exercise of ingenuity in solving it ; it consists 
merely in directing explosives to the point of attack. 
Let a properly charged torpedo strike the heaviest 
armored vessel that can be put afloat, and she sinks 
to the bottom of the sea; let a sufficient charge of 
dynamite reach any fort that can be built above 
ground and it will be shattered and dismantled. 
Science and invention have progressed far enough to 
make it probable that man will in the future be able 
to navigate the air much as he now navigates the 
water, and that he will explore the depths of the 
ocean as he now skims its surface. Against the sub- 
marine torpedo boat capable of carrying a crew to 
direct its movements, against the airship dropping 
explosives from the skies, no means of defense will 
avail. When the arts of destruction have won their 
final victory, the wars which call them into activity 
must of necessity cease. 

This brings us to another influence which tends 
toward peace: the enormous cost of modern war and 
preparations for war, and the immense scale upon 
which they must be conducted. The best estimates 
and information show that the six great Powers of 
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Europe, namely, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia, have nearly 3,000,000 of 
men in actual service in time of peace, in their 
armies and navies, while the rest of Europe has 
1,000,000 more. The number of fully trained men in 
the reserves of these great Powers is fully equal to 
twice the numbers in their standing armies, or 
6,000,000 in all, while the number of more or less 
trained men in Europe enrolled in the military ser- 
vice and liable to be callei out in case of war 
amounts to at least 1,000,000, in addition to those 
counted in the standing army. 

The direct money cost of keeping up the armies 
and navies of the six great Powers of Europe alone 
is upward of $600,000,000 a year, and the indirect 
cost by the loss of productive labor must be fully as 
great ; and in order to measure properly the cost of 
war we must add another sum of at least equal mag- 
nitude required to meet the annual interest upon the 
crushing debts of these countries incurred in past 
wars and preparations for war. The enormous waste 
of national resources which these figures feebly ex- 
press, and the ever growing burden which the further 
development of the art of war will impose, must in- 
evitably lead to some readjustment of international 
relations. 

Another great cause which promotes peace is the 
growing tendency toward popularizing government, 
and placing it upon a basis of responsibility to the 
people, if not upon one of pure democracy. Europe 
is only just beginning to feel the permanent effects of 
the American Revolution and of the French Revolu- 
tion. After a century of growth republican ideas are 
stronger than ever before. The French Republic ap- 
pears at last to be so firmly established that only 
some great convulsion can overthrow it. England 
has nearly reached manhood suffrage, and enjoys 
under the form of a monarchy popular government 
in the fullest sense, in some respects even outdoing 
us in democracy; in Germany imperialism has had 
to take up State socialism in order to retain its hold 
on the people, and if the pressure of military danger 
could be removed, that country would make rapid 
strides toward government of the people ; even in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal the suffrage is widely ex- 
tended, and republican ideas have a strong foothold. 
This growth of democracy has an important bearing 
upon the future of war. In the first place, it removes 
many of the reasons which have formerly led to it. 
The removal, in modern times, of many of the causes 
which formerly led to hostilities is worthy of notice. 
With the acceptance of the idea of religious tolera- 
tion, differences of creed no longer furnish the in- 
centive to war which they have so often done in the 
past. Interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries is limited to semi-civilized states, and the 
doctrine of the Holy Alliance, that war could pro- 
perly be waged against a country on account of ob- 
noxious changes in its political institutions, has be- 
come a curiosity of history. With the occupation of 
almost every portion of the earth’s surface, the oc- 
casion of conflicts for the possession of new territory 
is removed, and we have lately seen the greater part 
of the only continent that still remains unsettled by 
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civilized men amicably divided between the nations 
of Europe. The doctrine of preserving the balance 
of power in Europe, which in former times was held 
to justify hostile measures against any State which 
was acquiring a preponderating strength, bas become 
completely obsolete. 

The neutralization of small States by treaty be- 
tween the great Powers is significant as confining the 
sphere of conflict. Thus Switzerland and Belgium 
have both been eliminated from possible European 
struggles, and the neutrality of their territory has 
been formally guaranteed. By the extension of in- 
ternational law the rights of neutrals and of non- 
combatants have been largely protected. By the 
Geneva convention of 1864 the hospital service was 
placed under the protection of the Red Cross. Just 
as the growth of the common law restrained the ac- 
tion of the individual and forced him to regard the 
interests of others, so the growth of a common law 
of nations has surrounded their action in war with a 
constantly growing body of regulations, of which al! 
civilized countries recognize the binding force; the 
regulated warfare is a long step toward peace. 

The conclusion that the world wil) outgrow war 
to which we are thus led by a brief survey of the 
forces which are now making for peace is supported 
by some additional considerations. These fall under 
the heads of practical substitutes for war, the teach- 
ings of scientitic evolution, and the influence of re- 
ligion. Negotiation and arbitration are the two great 
substitutes for war. Modern me.hods of quick com- 
munication have made lengthy negotiations possible 
without unreasonable delay; in these the points of 
difference can be gradually narrowed down and fi- 
nally settled. 

Let it not be thought that the considerations that 
have been brought forward are meant to lead to the 
conclusion that there will be no more war in the 
world, and that the great armies of Europe will be 
peacefully reduced and finally disbanded. This may, 
indeed, come to pass, however unlikely it may seem ; 
yet, if the probabilities of the immediate present 
only were considered, the topic of this address might 
more appropriately be “ The Coming War.” Before 
the sword can be finally sheathed it may be that the 
soil of Europe will be again drenched in blood. The 
darkest hour in the history of war may be vet to 
come; but it will be a darkness that presages dawn. 
The anniversary that we celebrate to-day can serve 
no greater purpose than to promote this higher 
thought. The memory of the founders of the repub- 
lic cannot be more nobly honored than by recogniz- 
ing the federation of all races as the true outcome of 
their work. The religion of Christ cannot be better 
exemplified than in hastening the coming of “ peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 


Ir is true that he who does nothing for others 
does nothing for himself. 


In regard to disagreeable and formidable things, 
prudence does not consist in evasion, or in flight, but 


in courage. He who wishes to walk in the most 
peaceful parts of life with any serenity must screw 
himself up to resolution.—Selected. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND DOGMA. 
Tue discussion in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 
the relative importance of Belief and Action, and 
the relation between them, causes us to take up from 
a pile of clippings on our table one which has been 
lying there for some weeks, a telegraphic resumé of 
the “ baccalaureate sermon,” delivered at Princeton 
University, on the 7th of last month, by President 
Patton of that institution. President Patton was the 
successor, a year or two ago, of Dr. James McCosh, 
in the charge of Princeton, and he is one of those 
who led the assault, in the Presbyterian General 
Conference at Detroit, upon Professor Briggs,—a pro- 
cedure which has been since much commented on 
and criticized in Presbyterian circles, as the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton is the rival of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, with which 
Professor Brigys is connected. of Dr. 


Pursu- 


The sermon 
Patton was on the text, “ What is Truth?” 
ing his argument, he said: 


“It is not true that Christianity is a life, and not a doc- , 


trine. It is a life, because it isa doctrine. The religion 
that sees only the human side of life, and always calls Him 
Jesus ; the religion that looks only on ethical states and 
preaches only the moralities of life; the religion which 
holds that love is the greatest thing in the world, and is 
satisfied with the sweetness and tenderness of Christian 
feeling, is a religion of which the best that you can say is 
that it is striving to keep the fruits of Christian living, 
while it lays the axe at the root of the tree that bears them. 

“Now, I dare to say—would to God that men would 
heed me—that if I must choose between life and dogma, I 
will say that Christianity is not a life but a dogma. Its 
great supposition is that man is a sinner, and without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sin. Its great 
fact is that Jesus was the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but the sins of the whole world. It comes to 
us, Saying in a thousand ways that we cannot be justified 
by the works of the law, but that being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God. Its one shining and conspicuous 
miracle is the resurrection of Christ. Its doctrine of the 
incarnation separates it by a whole diameter of being from 


all the religions of the world.” 

This is putting the dogmatic and “ orthodox ” 
side of the case pretty strongly. Dr. Patton had al- 
ready cautioned the young men whom he was ad- 
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dressing that they must not depend on good works. 
He approached closely the “ filthy rags” doctrine, as 
he insisted on this. He said: 


“Now, young men, I tell you in all plainness that you 
may be earnest, self-sacrificing, charitable, full of good 
works, that you may crowd the prayer meeting and spend 
the entire summer in religious work, but unless Jesus of 
Nazareth is distinguished in your mind, both in person and 
in work by marked supernaturalism, from every other 
teacher, your charity with all its earnestness is only a bap- 
tized paganism. When I see how men can carry the Chris- 
tian name and really illustrate so many of the features of 
Christian life, and yet by the positive denial of essential 
truth, or by their arrogance of it, or indifference to it, are 
sacrificing the dearest 


interests of Christian truth, I am 


disheartened.” 

There is, however, a protest against Dr. Patton’s 
The 
Christian at Work (New York) an “ evangelical! ” jour- 


view of the case from some of his own church. 


nal, expresses its strong disapproval. It says: 


“Homer nods, and even the gods slip up occasionally. 
And just this we judge Dr. Patton did when the other day 
he said in his baccalaureate sermon, ‘Christianity is not a 
life but a dogma.’ Christianity not a life, Mr. President,— 


can you mean it? That, to our 


view, is as heretical a 


dogma as anything ever uttered by Professor Briggs. 
Christianity not a life?—and the parables of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son genuine? Christianity 
not a life—and still we read : 

“*T was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I was 
thirsty and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger and ye 
took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick and in 
prison, and ye visited me not.’ 

“ Christianity not a life? We trust the brillant presi- 
dent of Princeton will reverse that saying before the meet- 


ing of the next General Assembly.” 


Toe question how far action depends on convic- 
tion,—or convincement,—has perhaps not yet been 
fully dealt with in the recent discussions in our 
columns. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE piece of poetry, elsewhere printed, entitled “ The 
Thought of God,” has the author’s name attached, Mary 
C. Gates, but it will be of interest to add that she is the 
wife of President Merrill E. Gates, formerly of Rutgers 
College, N. J., now of Amherst College, Mass., and that she 
is herself the representative of a Quaker ancestry, her 
grandpareatp, Duty and Amy Sayles, having been Friends. 
President 4s, who is one of the most interested and ac- 
tive friends of fie work in behalf of the Indian and Ne- 
gro, is the son of Seth M. Gates, one of the old guard of 
“ Free Soil”? men in New York, and a member of Congress 
from that State from 1839 to 1843,whose hostility to slavery 
caused a Southern planter to offer a reward of $500 “ for 
his delivery in Georgia, dead or alive.” 
. * * 

AN esteemed correspondent in New York State writes 

to us on the subject of circulating printed matter contain- 


ing information of the views of Friends. Referring to a 
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contributed article published in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL he says: “ Friends, above all other professors in 
Christendom, should offer a home and advocacy of such 
sublime truths as are therein referred to, and the tidings 
of these principles should be brought to the notice of many 
people. The past fifty years have been fruitful in 
science and invention; the next fifty bid likely to open 
up greater religious truths than have yet dawned upon the 
understanding of man. These have to find exponents, and 
if the Society of Friends remains silent, others will arise 
to express them.” 


DEATHS. 

HICKS.—In Flushing, Long Island, Seventh month 34, 
1591, at the residence of her sister, Mary E. Coek, Anna 
L. Hicks. 

The removal of this dear Friend will cause many hearts 
to sorrow, and will create a void which it will be difficult 
to fill. Only a short time has elapsed since she mingled 
with us in our small meeting, of which she was a constant 
attender when health permitted. During her sickness and 
up to her close, she bore the clearest evidence to those 
around her, of a mind at rest, fully testifying the saving 
efficacy of that faith that works by love and purifies the 
heart. 

Of a quiet and unobtrusive disposition, she possessed 
such qualities of mind and heart as endeared her to a wide 
circle of acquaintances, and enabled her to manifest that 
principle of loving helpfulness for others of every social 
degree, and for many years she lent her aid in assisting 
the poor, devoting much of her time to their daily needs. 

Her funeral was very largely attended and a solemn 
meeting was held at the house ; two communications were 
listened to commemorative of her good and virtuous life,and 
before the friends separated a solemn and beautiful prayer 
was offered. E. H. B. 


HENLEY.—Seventh month 6th, 1891, Sarah C., widow 
of Aaron A. Henley, and daughter of the late Rebecca 
Knight; a memberof the Monthly Meeting held at Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 


JANNEY.—At his residence in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Seventh month 3d, 1891, William Janney, in the 82d 
year of his age; formally a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 


JONES.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Mark Pal- 
mer Rich, near Woodbourne, Bucks county, Pa., on Sev- 
enth month 4th, 1891, Amos Jones, in his 89th year; a 
minister of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

This aged father has, for several years, been confined to 
his home, and although he was forced to remain from his 
loved meetings, his friends often cheered him by their vis- 
its, which he thoroughly enjoyed. 

All his life he has been devoted to reform; in the days 
of slavery he was actively engaged in the work of the 
underground railroad. In the cause of Temperance he 
was very active, often going distances to address meetings. 


Later, he became deeply interested in First-day schools. 


The young people were especially beloved by him, and his 
face would glow with love and interest when watching or 
listening to them. 


He visited nearly all the yearly meet- 
ings in ministering love and bore faithful testimony to the 
light within; always speaking in such a way that the 
smallest children could understand. 

His death was calm and peaceful, going to his Father 
as a servant whose duty was fully performed, and who was 
waiting for the crown of glory prepared for those who put 
their trust in Him. . © 
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PHIPPS.—Suddenly, Seventh month 6th, 1891, at Darby, 
Pa., Ellgarda Townsend, daughter of Philena P. and the 
late William Phipps, of Uwchlan, Pa., aged 24 years. 

STACKHOUSE.—At his residence in Falls township, 
Bucks county, Pa., Seventh month 8th, 1891, after a severe 
illness, Henry W. Stackhouse, in the 70th year of his age; 
a member and faithful attender of Falls Monthly Meeting. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 28. 
SEVENTH MONTH 26, 1891. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit.—John 3 : 6. 


Read John 3; 1-17. 

THE interview of Jesus with Nicodemus took place 
during his stay in Jerusalem, where he had gone to 
attend the Passover feast. On such occasions large 
caravans went from all parts of the nation, and many 
from other countries made long and weary journeys, 
both by sea and land, that they might join in the 
ceremonies of this solemn festival in the holy city, 
counting it an unmeasured favor to be permitted to 
gather with their brethren within its walls and wor- 
ship in its sanctuary. 

Doubtless the name and fame of Jesus had al- 
ready gone before him,and the vast multitude as- 
sembled in and around Jerusalem were inquiring for 
the new prophet who had arisen in Galilee. 

Jesus had gone into the temple and assumed the 
authority which his claim to be the Messiah gave 
him. He cast out the money changers and those 
who traded in animals for sacrifice (John 2: 14, 15, 
16), and this must have directed the attention of the 
rulers to him with a desire to understand upon what 
grounds he based his right to exercise authority. 

A man of the Pharisees. In the later years of the 
Jewish church there had been many changes and 
much controversy, and this had resulted in divisions 
into sects and parties, yet all within the one organi- 
zation. The Pharisees were very strict in the observ- 
ance of both the oral and the written law, and are 
said to have been “ the most intense formalists whom 
the world has ever seen.” 

A ruler of the Jews. One in authority in the coun- 
cils of the church, a teacher in Israel. That one in 
his rank and station should have been so interested 
in the words and works of Jesus shows how great an 
influence he had exercised over the multitudes there 
assembled. 

Rabbi, we know, etc. This first salutation is one of 
honor and distinction, and he acknowledges the 
power with which Jesus’ words were spoken, and 
their influence upon the people. 

Except a man be born anew, etc. Jesus does not wait 
to be questioned by Nicodemus of his doctrine, but 
at once proclaims the only ground upon which ac- 
ceptance with God can be attained. This is startling 
to Nicodemus, and Jesus goes on to explain. 

The wind bloweth, etc. This is the most forcible il- 
lustration of the influence of the spirit than can be 
found in the whole range of nature. It is true that 
in the investigations of science the causes which set 
the air in motion have become a part of the common 
knowledge of the school boy, but in all he learns he 
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may not find a fuller and finer illustration of the 
awakening of the spirit to its sense of accountability. 


There come to many of us, perhaps to all, mo- 
ments when the heart craves growth in righteous- 
ness ; moments when we query either with those we 
feel to be religions guides, or within ourselves, as to 
what we shall do to fulfill our religious duties and 
inherit eternal life. To such the answer is now as 
the answer of Jesus to Nicodemus: “ Except a man 
be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom [or gov- 
ernment] of God.” We also query, What is this 
new birth, and shall we be sure we have the new 
life? Is not the new birth an awakening to a new 
consciousness, the consciousness of a new desire, and 
a new life of righteousness, which brings new 
thoughts, new knowledge, and a sense of new leader- 
ship by which we can grow in goodness? Having 
become thus conscious, have we not entered a new 
kingdom ? 

We know we have this new life when we feel its 
thrills of craving, of expectancy, and of realization 
as our purposes become settled, and peace enters the 
heart. We become strong in the new life, as we ful- 
fill its law of growth, by seeking for and obeying the 
spiritual impulses within our hearts. 

Before these experiences, we may have learned 
from our parents or teachers that which we supposed 
to be our duty, and we may have had a general feel- 
ing of intention to fulfill this duty and live right- 
eously ; but now with a consciousness of the indwell- 
ing and teaching Christ we feel a new pleasure, see 
new duties, and have a sense of spiritual life such as 
we had not known before. To some the first con- 
sciousness of a new birth comes with thrilling ec- 
stacy, as a reaction from despair under a keen sense 
of being lost ; to others as a gentle awakening to thie 
Divine impulses of the soul. Growth in the new life 
comes through obedience to those higher, purer im- 
pulses, and the turning away from the selfish crav- 
ings that lower our standard of righteousness. We 
must place first the desire to know and to do the Di- 
vine will,and follow all our human desires only within 
the limitation of righteousness or under the guidance 
of the “ inward light.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The narrative of the interview between Jesus and 
Nicodemus, introduces the fundamental doctrine of 
the Christian Church as accepted by the Society of 
Friends. It illustrates the process through which the 
Light which John declared is the source of spiritual 
enlightenment, becomes the regenerating principle 
in the soul. 

There must be an awakening to the imperative 
need of possessing this Light, of making it the me- 
dium through which is discerned the will of the 
Heavenly Father, and the force or impulse it gives 
to be obedient to that law of righteousness which 
enables the individual thus exercised to conform his 
life to the Divine will. 

To be born anew is to be born from above into a 
spiritual life.—a condition in which the things of our 








to higher ideals of what life should be than are found 
in the sensuous enjoyments of the earthly nature 
and in making the claims of the spirit a secondary 
consideration. 

On this point Jesus left this important teaching: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,’—make the spiritual needs the chief concern 
and effort in the ordering of the every-day life, and 
the light that will shine into the soul will give clear- 
ness of vision to walk without stumbling over the 
rough and slippery pathways of our human journey. 

What an unmeasured favor is this, that a means 
so free and so easily understood is given to every ra- 
tional mind, and each according to his ability to use 
what it has to offer may be the recipient of its bless- 
ings. 

Earthly good is conditioned upon success in gath- 
ering up earthly treasures,—in possessing the good 
things of the outward life; multitudes are born into 
want and poverty without the ability or opportunity 
to better their condition, and they go down to the 
grave destitute of the comfort and solace that the 
more fortunate are surrounded with. 

But the multitudes who pass through life unfed 
and unwarmed, and without the knowledge of God, 
and of the treasures of the heavenly inheritance, 
are themselves responsible for the poverty which has 
never manifested itself in that soul-hunger, that 
spirit-thirst, and that craving to be ministered to by 
the Christ who spoke through the Beloved Son, call- 
ing to all who feel the poverty of soul, ‘Come unto 
me .. . andI will give you rest; take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 

This rest to the soul is the rightful inheritance of 
the human family without regard to the outward 
possessions, but it must be labored for as men labor 
for the daily bread ; and the light that being born 
anew discloses enables the individual to take the first 
stepin the journey heavenward. He that is pre- 
pared to enter upon this journey, begins to live the 
true life, whose light grows brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM GREENWICH, ENGLAND. 


WHILE sitting to-day in the meeting of the British 
Astronomical Association, it occurred to me that 
notes of some of the proceedings might be of interest 
to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
First, my friends will be pleased to know of my 
success in obtaining what I wish and what I came 
for. We reached Liverpool on Second-day morning, 
the 22d, having had a most delightful voyage. After 
seeing three of our party—two of them Swarthmore 
girls—off on a pleasure trip to the north of England 
and Scotland, Miss Denton and I came to London, 
making the 175 miles in four and a half hours, and 
yesterday, after doing a little necessary shopping, I 
came down here to my boarding place. This morn- 
ing I went up to the observatory to talk with Mr. 
Turner, the first assistant. I explained to him that 
my first object was to learn the methods of comput- 


earthly and outward existence are made to conform . ing longitude from occultations of stars by the moon. 
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My second was to spend a little time in work with 
the spectroscope, and third to watch the photo- 
graphic work, hoping that I might learn the method 
of procedure sufficiently to make it worth while to 
have a photographic apparatus for our own equa- 
torial at Swarthmore College. I received the most 
gratifying assurance that I should have every oppor- 
tunity given me to do what I wish, and all the aid 
rendered me that I needed. I was introduced to the 
Astronomer Royal, Mr. Christie, and other prominent 
men in astronomical work, and all connected with 
the observatory at Greenwich. One of these gentle- 
men, Mr. Maunder, originated the idea of forming a 
new society called the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion, and less than a year ago it was founded. The es- 
pecial need for a new society lay in the fact that the 
Royal Astronomical Association could not admit 
ladies to membership. I think the first number of 
its proceedings was published in October, 1890, and 
now it has 580 members. The work is divided into 
sections, and members may choose their section. I 
chose the solar section, as work in it would interfere 
less with my college duties. 

The last meeting of the Society for this year was 
held to-day, and I was fortunate to be present. It 
was held in the dining hall of Barnard’s Inn. About 
fifty members were present. After the reading of 
the minutes of the preceding meetings, reports from 
the sections were in order and a most interesting one 
was read of the observations on Saturn. Seven of 
the nine members of this section had sent drawings 
of the planet as it appeared to each observer, and, 
one would be surprised to see how widely the draw- 


ings differed ; only two were very closely alike in their | 


markings. It seems very curious, this difference of 
observation relative to the same object. Discussion 
followed that impressed me as so unlike our method 
at home: all the speaking was in a low tone and in 
a conversational manner, no air of business about it 
and yet the utmost attention was given to the 
speakers; it all seemed more like conversation in a 
drawing-room than standing upon a platform to make 
aspeech. The director of the Saturn section is a Royal 
Academician, who divides his time between painting 
and astronomy. A German, who spoke rather broken 
English, urged upon us all to keep strict watch upon 
Saturn in September, for the passage of the earth 
through the plane of Saturn’s rings occurs then,which 
causes them to disappear entirely fora short interval, 
and also requested that all should watch the passage 
of Titan, one of the satellites, across the planet. 

A short discussion followed upon the time of the 
rotation of Venus upon her axis. One theory, lately 
advanced, is that she rotates upon her axis in the 
same time that she revolves about thesun, and hence 
her day and her year are coincident to other ob- 
servers. Neister, and one other whose name was not 
familiar to me, held to the old view of the rotation in 
twenty-four hours, and so it is still an unsettled 
question. 

Mr. Maunder of the Greenwich Observatory had 
a model of the new twenty-eight inch telescope that 
is to be placed in their southeast dome shortly, and 
also that of the dome itself. In order to use the old 





walls, the Astronomer Royal devised a form of dome 
where the ribs are of the curve known asthe involute 
of a circle. By this means it is possible to mount, 
and successfully use, in the old building a telescope 
of much greater focal length than the original twen- 
ty-three inch. Finally there was voting upon new 
members, and while votes were being counted and 
examined an account was read of the solar eclipse of 
the 6th of June as viewed at Catron Hill, Edinburgh. 
When the meeting closed I had the honor of an in- 
troduction to the President, Captain Noble, whose 
name is well known on our side of the Atlantic, as 
well as here. 

I walked to the station through St. Paul’s Church- 
yard and under the shadow of the great Cathedral 
itself, reaching home about eight o’clock. So ended 
my first day in Greenwich, and a most delightful one 
it was. If it can be taken as prophetic of my stay 
here and the good I am to get, I certainly madea 
wise plan in coming. I begin work to-morrow, and 
shall then be very busy for the two months of my 
stay. 

Sixth month 24th, 1891. 


S. J. CUNNINGHAM, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE COLORED SCHOOL WORK. 

Tue closing exercises of the Schofield School, in Sixth 
month, were very satisfactory. Four young women 
graduated, after earnest work and struggle to reach 
diplomas. Our much esteemed and efficient Princi- 
pal for four years, Elizabeth T. Criley, made a fitting 
and touching address. She gives up the position to 
continue her own studies. It was a time of keen 
partings, as our valued Superintendent of Industries, 
Samuel J. Entriken, also leaves to take a course else- 
where. The faithfulness of competent helpers has 
left a lasting influence on the work, and the Institu- 
tion seems crippled by its losses, but He who knows 
our needs can direct our judgment and guide us to 
those fitted for this corner of His vineyard. Burdens 
would be too heavy to be borne without this sustain- 
ing faith and belief that if “ we acknowledge Him in 
all our ways He will direct our paths.” 

An unexpected sorrow has come to us in the 
death of one of our graduates, Cornelia Reed, a girl 
whose native traits combined with her education 
gave promise of much usefulness and helpfulness 
among her people. In three weeks after school 
closed, a little babe came to the home of her parents, 
and she, being the oldest of nine, was taken out. 
She kept upas long as she could, but when she went to 
bed she told them she was going to die, and to write to 
Miss Criley and me. We did not know she was sick 
until she was buried. She bade them all good-bye, 
said “ Father kiss your daughter for the last time,” 
gave directions to “dress her neat,” and about the 
coffin. In the church from which she was buried, 
she herself had spoken the Sabbath after she gradu- 
ated, and the day of her funeral six or eight hundred 
people gathered. The settlement had been waiting 
for her to finish her studies, and then three schools 
were offered her. 

There is something touchingly pathetic in the 
trusting way these people meet the change that 





comes to all. Another student, Margaret Spencer, 
in Aiken, has just passed away, after three months’ 
illness. For four weeks she suffered greatly, and 
seemed to stay to do good to others. She asked those 
of her visitors who made no profession to pray, and 
succeeded in getting them to do it. To one she said : 
“T want you to kiss me, and when I go to heaven I 
will kiss your mother ; can I tell her you are living 
in Christ?” She told her father she knew she 
would meet him, because he had always set her a 
Christian example, and given advice “ that made me 
live right and helps me now.” To her minister she 
said: “ I want you to preach my funeral in the Bap- 
tist Church. I worshiped there, and I want it to be 
the last house my body is taken from. God converted 
me when I was thirteen years old, and I know if he 
converted me that young he will take me to heaven.” 
Margaret was an excellent scholar, and her mother’s 
main stay. The latter said to us: “ How I shall 
miss her. I cannot see into it, but God knows and I 
must wait.” These humble souls put their wills in 
the Divine will and unmurmuringly say, ‘ not mine, 
but Thine be done.” 

Many students are anticipating returning in the 
fall. Henrietta Jones, a girl of sixteen years, writes: 
“Tam longing for the time to come to get back to 
school. I have been trying to do all the good in my 
home and in my Sunday School. I went fourteen 
miles to the Union at Frost Branch Chureh, and 
they asked me to make a short lecture to young boys 
and girls,and I did the best I could. I have been 
trying to remember the words you talked to us about— 
faithful, concentration, and now. They are helpfal to me 
M. K. writes: “ 
working hard to get to school another year. 


at home aud everywhere.” I am 
I don't 
see where I can make enough money to keep in 
school, but I am asking the Lord day and night to 
provide a way for me. I learned so many new 
things the little time I was there, I could not stay 
away with ease. My grandmother is an old lady; 
she can’t work much, but she is willing to help me 
allshe can. I am going to pick cotton all September 
and give her the money to pay somebody to help her 
pick the rest, for she wants me to start when school 
opens, and she will give me half of what she gets for 
the cotton. She raised me and helps all she can. 
All the five and ten cents I get I save in a little sav- 
ings bank; I have thirty cents in it now, and am go- 
ing to keep it till I come to school. The rest don’t 
want me to go back to school ; they think I ought to 
get married. I don’t see what people get married for, 
and if I did know I would not be anxious. I am not 
old enough. I don’t think about it, and if ever I 
take a notion, I am going to try and get a temperance 
husband. The boy that wants me, he is not the kind 
I would have. Why, he smokes and is real selfish, 
but because he has 4 horse and buggy, my people 
want me to have him. I hear them, but if I am not 
back to school it will be because I die.” (The board 
is seven dollars a month, and often they can only 
stay three or four months). M. S. 
Aiken, S. C. 


But now abideth faith, hope, love—these three ; 
but the greatest of these is love.—J. Cor. 13: 13. 
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GRIFFITH M. COOPER. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

On page 416 of the present volume, (issue of Sixth 
month 27), appears an extract from a contemporary, 
referring to our deceased friend, Griffith M. Cooper. 
Probably few of the present generation will be able 
to recall his once well-known face and figure, yet he 
was one of the most interesting persons in his his- 
tory and characteristics I have ever met. In him 
were blended the typical qualities of the sailor, the 
Quaker, and the farmer. In early life he followed 
the sea, holding a commission in the United States 
Navy,and he is said to have distinguished himself in 
many bloody engagements. This topic, however, he 
always avoided discussing, seeming to be pained by 
any allusion to that portion of his career, but so 
frank, bold, and ardent was he in his nature, that no 
one who knew him could doubt for a moment that 
so long as he deemed it right to draw the sword, he 
used it valiantly. 

After the war he became acquainted with Friends 
and convinced of the truth of their principles. He 
resigned his commission in the Navy, joined the So- 
ciety, and settling on a farm in Western New York, 
became an acknowledged minister, faithful to the end 
of his life. He was a frequent visitor at my father’s 
house in New York City, when he came to attend 
yearly meeting, or to arouse interest in behalf of the 
Indians, to whose cause he was entirely devoted. 
We children never tired of listening to his racy talk, 
his sailor-like narratives of perilous adventures by 
land and sea, and of strange peoples whom he had 
seen in the course of his wanderings, but the topic 
on which we most longed to hear him talk, the sea- 
fights in which he had participated, he would never 
discuss, subsiding into silence when they were men- 
tioned, and smoking his pipe, of which, like many 
worthy Friends half a century ago. he was very fond 
with great vigor. 


Once only I heard him tell some 
of the family on his return from an appointed meet- 
ing in Brooklyn, that a good many of his old friends 
in gilt buttons from the Navy Yard, had come to 
the meeting to greet him. 

It is perhaps not unworthy of note that Aden 
Corey, (I do not know that this is the correct epell- 
ing of the name), Griffith’s co-laborer for many years 
in the cause of the Indians, and also an esteemed 
minister, was, like him, in early life a man of war, 
having participated in many hard fought engage- 
ments on the Canada border in the war of 1812. 

Perhaps some of your readers who knew more of 
these two worthies than the writer, will be moved to 
add to these rather slender reminiscences. 

Brooklyn, Seventh month 11. C, 


[We hope our friend’s closing suggestion may be 
responded to. The matter printed in our paper on 
the 27th ult., which has called out his interesting 
note, came from the Youth’s Companion, (Boston), 
but may have been transferred to its columns from 
some other publication. The Coopers, (of several 
families), have been Friends, and perhaps Grffith M. 
Cooper may have been before his naval service,— 
which we presume was in the War of 1812.—Ebs. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A nore in Young Friends’ Review, dated at Pickering, 
says: “ We acknowledge with a true spirit of thank- 
fulness, the very pleasant mingling in a social and 
religious way with our dear friend, Margaretta Wal- 
ton, and her companion, Martha Dodgson. On First- 
day morning, the 21st, [of Sixth month],a goodly 
number gathered at our meeting, nothwithstanding 
it was the day of yearly meeting of the other branch 
of our Society. A number of bright-faced little chil- 
dren gathered to listen to the gentle words of love 
spoken to them by our friend Margaretta Walton, 
who arose from the quiet with the words entrusted 
to her, “ One Lord, one faith, one baptism,’ speak- 
ing with a great deal of deep feeling and earnestness. 
She brought words of cheer to the young, middle- 
aged, and aged, and to the hungry, struggling ones 
it was a rich, spiritual feast that was given them. 
We were earnestly entreated to give up, to part with 
all that stands between us and our God for our soul's 
salvation. Her testimony throughout was practical 
and full of life, and the tender, loving counsel handed 
forth endeared her to many hearts. She fittingly 
followed in fervent supplication, covering all with a 
sweet, precious feeling of solemnity. We were led 
to feel the Father was not afar off, but very near to 
his children, and we need only the reaching out as it 
were, to touch the‘ hem of his garment’ and be 
made whole. awe 


—Another paragraph in the Young Friends’ Re- 
view says: “ Margaretta Walton and Martha Dodg- 
son, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who, since their 
attendance at Genesee Yearly Meeting, have been 
prosecuting their work of attending or appointing 
meetings in the various settlements within our limits, 
are expected to be at Friends’ Meeting in Yarmouth 
on First-day, the 12th inst., to hold a meeting in St. 
Thomas that evening, to attend an appointed meet- 
ing in Lobo on Second-day evening, and the regular 
meeting in Lobo on Fourth-day at 10 a.m., and at 
Arkona on Fourth-day evening. On Fifth-day even- 
ing they hope to reach Battle Creek, Mich., and attend 
one or two meetings, thence to West Unity, Ohio, to 
a meeting on First-day.” 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
PROFESSOR CUNNINGHAM is in England pursuing her as- 
tronomical studies at the Government Observatory at 
Greenwich. She has been very cordially received. [A 
letter from her is printed elsewhere in this issue.] 

—Professor Appleton left last week for a vacation tour 
of fifty days to the West Coast and up to Alaska. He will 
be home in time for the opening of the College. 

—Ex-President Magill attended last week the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teacher's Association, 
at Bedford. The sessions were held on Fourth- Fifth- and 
Sixth-days. Dr. Magill read, on Fourth-day, a paper on 
“The Teacher of the Twentieth Century.” He drew a 
picture of the schools which he thought would be seen in 
1950. A reportin the daily papers gives a summary of his 
points. In that enlightened age final examinations in the 
heated days of June, and all examinations occurring at 
stated periods will be done away with, and students will 
be promoted on the showing of their year’s work. All 
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graduates of the public schools will be prepared to enter 
college, and most of them will take the college course, be- 
cause a college degree will be required to enter any pro- 
fession, including that of teaching, before taking two 
years’ course in a professional school. The university will 
supplement the work of the college and be entirely dis- 
tinct from them. The homes of the State will be so greatly 
improved that kindergartens will be done away with and 
children will be taught at home until they are eight years 
old. The teachers in the primary grades will receive the 
highest salaries, and men and women will everywhere be 
recognized as equals. Colleges will be supported by the 
State, with tuition free to all, and all large cities will be 
controlled by one Central Board of Education, appointed 
on an educational basis by professors of the university. 
Teachers will be as well paid as the members of other pro- 
fessions, and will retire with a liberal pension after forty 
years of active service. As a whole the prophecy was 
worthy of one who began teaching in the public schools 
just fifty years ago, and, therefore, has earned the right to 
paint an ideal sketch of the middle of the coming cen- 
tury.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A MOTHER TO HER SON. 


Sixth month 6th, 1851—Sixth month 6th, 1891. 


LOOKING back on the stream of time 
To the summer of long ago, 

And a little infant meets your eye, 

Able to nestle, and kick, and cry, 

With forehead puckered and face awry, — 
What else can a baby do? 


Counting the years by half a score 
The question is solved for you; 
For the boy is bright, and active, and strong, 
Fully knowing the right from wrong, 
But carelessly rushing with the throng, 
Little heeding the end. 


A score of years pass over his head ; 
Again we see the boy 
Still floating along so carelessly, 
Ignoring life’s reality, 
But clinging very lovingly 
To the beacon star of home. 


Again the decade passes by: 
The careless boy has changed. 
For the storm has burst upon his way 
And care and sorrow shade the day, 
And life, no longer careless and gay, 
Presses upon him now. 


And now, at forty, the little babe 
Has changed to the stalwart man ; 

With kindly hand and loving heart, 

Ever seeking to do his part 

From the sorrows of life to draw the smart: 
This is his work to-day. 


And as the varied seasons roll, 

Still may they bear him on, 
Nearer and nearer the end in view, 
Nearer and nearer the pattern true, 
Doing whatever he finds to do 

With purpose strong and high,— 


That when the curfew bell shall toll 
And the lamp of life grow dim, 
A perfect pattern, full, complete, 
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With joy he may cast at his Saviour’s feet, 
With joy he may hear the message sweet,— 
Servant of God, well done. 


Sixth month 20, 1891. 


LOVE'S FULFILLING. 
O LOVE is weak 
Which counts the answers and the gains, 
Weighs all the losses and the pains, 
And eagerly each fond word drains 
A joy to seek. 


When love is strong, 

It never tarries to take heed, 

Or know if its return exceed 

Its gift; in its sweet haste no greed, 
No strifes, belong. 


It hardly asks 
If it be loved at all; to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss, for the beloved sake, 
Of bitter tasks. 


Its ecstasy 
Could find hard death so beauteous, 
It sees through tears how Christ loved us, 
And speaks, in saying, “ I love thus,” 

No blasphemy. 


So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
If love is strong. God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 

To teach us this. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


“THIS HURRYING LIFE.” 
A LITTLE while to pause and rest, 
A little space to draw full breath— 
Ah me! we are too sorely pressed 
Who run for life and death ! 


We know not what the goal may be, 

We know not what the prize when won, 
But still we struggle feverishly, 

And though we faint, we run. 


Some fail beneath the noon-tide heat, 
And fall with faces white and wan; 

Some hold their course with bleeding feet— 
Yet still the race goes on. 


And some who fall rise up no more, 
Yet other runners take their place ; 
And still, as madly as before, 
Swings on the furious race! 


We have no time to pause and read 
The beauty writ in earth and sky ; 

We may not slacken in our speed, 
Or men may pass us by. 


The children call us from their place, 

And love, and friendship speak us kind— 
We may not wait to hear to-day 

Lest we be left behind ! 


We still must strain our aching sight, 
The goal is nearer than before ; 
And ever hastens on the night 
When we can run no more. 





We labor on, we scarce know why, 

Nor what reward our toil shall bless ; 
We rise up ere the sun is high, 

And eat the bread of carefulness. 


Yet sometimes from the winning post 
Comes back the cry of “ Labor lost,” 

And doubts chill those who strive the most 
If gain exceeds the cost. 


For there are times when dull and cold 
The prizes look when nearer seen ; 

When lust of power and love of gold 
Show base and poor and mean ! 


And worthless every proud success, 
To hearts so toil-worn and oppressed, 

And all the world a wilderness 
Wherein there is no rest. 


Lord ! stay this hurrying stream of life, 
And check it in its desperate pace ! 
Withdraw us from this loveless strife 
To run a better race. 
Where each alike the prize may win, 
Where victory is not to the strong, 
And they who triumph find therein 
The thing for which they long. 
Then if we fall, or if we stand, 
’Tis thou alike our steps wilt keep, 
And give, when night is o’er the land, 
To thy beloved sleep. 
Till the day break and shadows flee, 
Earth pales, and Heaven is open wide : 
And, waking to thy likeness, we 
Therein are satisfied. 
Christian Burke, in The A rgosy. 


JEWISH COLONIES IN THE“ LAND OF 
MIDIAN.” 

Tue New York Times says: The question of making 
provision for the exiled Jews of Russia is occupying 
the minds of other wealthy and philanthropic men 
besides Baron Hirsch. Prominent among these is 
Dr. Paul Friedman. Dr. Friedman is a gentleman of 
Jewisb descent, a native of Berlin, and at present a 
resident of that city, though he has spent the greater 
part of his life in London, where he has earned the 
reputation of a litt/rateur. He is related to the Men- 
delssohns, the bankers of Berlin and Dessau, and is 
himself very wealthy. 

Dr. Friedman has been for sometime in corre- 
spondence on the subject with Dr. Richard J. H. 
Gottheil, the lecturer on Syriac languages and litera- 
ture in Columbia College, and Dr. Gottheil, who will 
sail for Europe on Thursday in the Normannia, will 
meet him shortly in London to discuss his plans. 
When the project first suggested itself to him, Dr. 
Friedman thought of founding a colony for the ex- 
iled Jews in Somali, which is on the east coast of 
Africa, near the Gulf of Aden, but after a visit of in- 
spection to that country he concluded that it would 
not suit. He next turned his attention to the Land 
of Midian, which extends from 26° to 30° north lati- 
tude, and is situated on the Gulf of Akaba, near the 
head of the Red Sea. 

It is worthy of note that this idea of colonizing 
the Jews in and about Palestine is acceptable at once 
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to the orthodox and liberal Jews; to the former on 
the ground that it will be a fulfillment of prophecy, 
for they still look forward to the reéstablishment of 
the Jewish Nation in Palestine, and to the latter on 
the purely practical ground of replacing the race un- 
der the topographical and climatic conditions in 
which it found its first development. Such were the 
considerations, no doubt, which eventually turned 
the thoughts of Dr. Friedman to northern Arabia, 
regardless of the comparatively barren nature of the 
country. 

It was undoubtedly the same idea which led the 
Rothschilds and the late Laurence Oliphant to found 
colonies in Palestine proper. These colonies are said 
to be now in a tolerably flourishing condition. 
Hitherto, the chief obstacle in the way of carrying 
out the scheme on any extended scale has been the 
hostile attitude of the Turkish Government, but Os- 
car S. Straus, ex-United States Minister to Turkey, 
while in that country succeeded in softening the at- 
titude of the Porte so far as to render further coloni- 
zation possible. 

Dr. Friedman, in pursuance of his plan, made a 
visit, last winter, to the Land of Midian, and has 
given the results of his observations in a letter to 
Dr. Gottheil. He eays that, notwithstanding the 
fearful reports he heard, he ventured to travel quite 
alone with the Midianite chiefs, and found them re- 
markably polite, courteous, and obliging. “If Pal- 
mer was murdered by them,” he continues, “ it prob- 
ably was largely due to his own recklessness and to 
the general troubled state of the country. He came 
there as the emissary of the de facto Ezyptian Gov- 
ernment, and so the Howietat, (Bedouins), who are 
under Egyptian rule, thought it but right to kill 
him; but by all I saw and beard, they would not 
only receive an industrial colony under Egyptian 
protection courteously and well; they would also hail 
it with joy. 

“ Everything in that country is extremely expen- 
sive, being imported in small, rickety boats from 
Suez, and often lost or spoiled in transit. Flour costs 
double its pricein Egypt, corn 50 per cent. more, to- 
bacco, sugar, etc., the same, and all these things are 
only to be got in large quantities when a boat has 
just arrived. On ashore line of about two hundred 
English miles, with excellent harbors, there is not a 
single shop. A needle, a few yards of thread, a piece 
of soap is often an invaluable present. The sea is 
immensely rich in fish, some of them very good. 
Corn may be had cheap from India or Egypt. Oil 
might be imported and afterward grown on the 
mountains. So the main staple of Jewish food would 
be cheap. 

“The climate is good, the desert air delicious, and 
I was assured on all sides that the summer is not 
very hot, there being always a breeze. The Egyp- 
tian Government is not unfriendly ; the officers who 
have the direct control of the country are even 
friendly. So I have decided to try the venture,—to 
go there next winter, to build a few houses at the un- 
inhabited harbor, to try to bore an artesian well or 
two, and to form a settlement in the mountains as a 
summer residence. At the same time, I would sur- 
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vey the whole country, thereby occupying the cam- 
els of the Bedouins and giving them a fair profit. 
They would, therefore, be friendly. When the sur- 
vey is done, I hope I shall have already gained a 
firm hold at a few points. 

“ The Bedouins cannot storm any kind of fortified 
house. Even if they objected I could hold out. But 
I do not think that they will object. A few sacks of 
corn will overcome their reluctance. You know that 
according to the sacred law, the Shareea, I shall be 
the lawful owner of the ground I build upon, plant, 
or enclose. This law is also that of Egypt. If, there- 
fore, the Bedouinus attack me, I shall have a cause of 
action against them; I shall bring it to the interna- 
tional courts of Egypt and certainly obtain judgment 
in my favor, and heavy damages. This will be most 
annoying to the Government, and then I think they 
may grant me a charter to govern the country in the 
Khédive’s name. 

“This they actually will not do now, fearing com- 
plications. As to the capabilities of the country, I 
can only say that it is not absolutely barren, there 
being camel grasses and a little sheep pasture and a 
good many thorny trees and shrubs and some thou- 
sand palms in the wadys, (valleys.) In the hills 
there is more pasture; on the heights it is said to be 
even good. But at first agriculture would be out of 
the question; that would mean instant war.. I would 
have to live on industry and on fishing and diving 
for mother-of pearl, of which there is a great deal. 
But as soon as I should be able to extend east and 
northward, agriculture might also become possible. 
Palm growing would be so at once, but it only gives 
a return in eight to ten years.” 

In a letter written at London in May last, Dr. 
Friedman says that he intends to go out in the com- 
ing autumn with a number of well-armed and disci- 
plined Jews from Galicia, Hungary, etc., to settle. 
He proposes to begin by making not only clothes, 
saddles, ornaments, and boats for the native popula- 
tion, but also by working the mother-of-pearl found 
on the shores into buttons for export. 

“ Now,” he adda, “ there are many things which 
might be done for me in America, and when once I 
am settled I shall apply for them. But even before 
that something might be done for me; foremost of 
all, some good, young American Jews, or Christians 
friendly to Jews, might join me and assist me in my 
work. If they take an interest in Semitic science, 
they would in Midian find a rich and nearly virgin 
field for inquiry, for there are numerous inscriptions 
of all kinds.” 

Dr. Friedman says further that he is about to go 
to Glasgow to buy a steam yacht to establish com- 
munication with Suez, so as to carry mails and such 
persons as may join him. 


Ir I might do one deed of good, 
One little deed before I die, 
Or think one noble thought that should 
Hereafter not forgotten lie, 
I would not murmur, though I must 
Be lost in death’s unnumbered dust. 
—F. W. Bourdillon, 





